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FEBRUARY, 1890. No. 12. 





IS AUTHORSHIP UNHEALTHY ? 


A New York physician, who has many famous au- 
thors as his patients, is credited with tne following 
comments, in the Philadelphia Times, as to the effect 
of authorship upon the brain and body: “I believe 
that authors are the unhealthiest men of any profes- 
sional workers. Their nervous troubles are legion. As 
a rule, they are never what you would call seriously ill, 
but they are more subject to every nervous disease that 
troubles the human race than any class of men which 
comes under my notice. They strain their nervous sys- 
tems to the utmost, and exhaustion is quick to follow. 
As patients they are most difficult to handle. Their 
minds are ever busy concocting some new plot, when 
every muscle of brain and body needs rest. ‘They will 
not be quiet, but always insist upon being around and 
reading when they cannot write. ‘Let me, at least, 
have my book, doctor, if I cannot have my pen?’ is 
the invariable request. And then they expect me to 
bring them around, They will not be convinced that 
reading exercises the mind, ‘It quiets me,’ they all 
say. ‘The great trouble with authors is that they do 
not allow themselves enough sleep. A busy author 
needs ten hours’ sleep every day. He should under no 
circumstances write after dusk. Ten o’clock should 
find him in bed. Besides this, if he can, a half-hour’s 
nap in the middle of the day is a tremendous stimulant. 
But authors, as a rule, are very obstinate, and when 
they are nervously exhaused they are positively worse 


than useless.” . 
“e- 


For commenting unfavorably, in a newspaper, upon 
his official acts, a New Jersey judge recently struck an 
editor in the face, at a hotel dinner-table. The editor 
will have an innings later on. 

_ 


s0UND volumes of the Prinrers’ CrrcuLAR, $1.00, 





CHARLES Emory SmMiIru, editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, has been appointed Minister to Russia, and is 
being féted and honored by his fellow-citizens prior to 
his departure for St. Petersburg. One of the most 
complimentary invitations was that received from his 
fellow-journalists of this city, which was signed by the 
proprietors of every daily newspaper in Philadelphia, 
to a public dinner, to be participated in by all the fra- 
ternity. This will take place at the Bellevue Hotel, 
on March 31. 


oie 

THE Government Printing Office is now engaged in 
filling one of the largest orders in its history. This is 
for 18,000,000 blanks for the use of the 40,000 enume- 
rators of the eleventh census, who will begin work in 
May. It will take 15,000 reams of paper, and twenty 
presses will have to be worked twenty-two hours each 
day for six weeks before the order will have been com- 


pleted. : 
-@- 


THE J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers, have 
been sued for libel by a Boston company that manu- 
factures “ Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids,.” 
The modest sum of $200,000 is claimed for damages to 
the manufacturers’ business by the publication, in a 
medical cyclopiedia, of an alleged erroncous and mis- 
quoted analysis of the “ food.” 


oe 

THE “ Directory of Paper Makers of the United 
Kingdom, 1890,” issued by Marchant Singer & Co., 
London, is a handy and useful volume, containing an 
alphabetical list of all paper and millboard makers in 
the United Kingdom; a classification of makes, with 
makers’ names, and other information of value to the 


paper trade. 
“e- 


MANUEL KLINE has assumed the superintendency 
of the printing office of Albert Brandt, Jr., in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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LAGERMAN TYPOTHETER AND JUSTIFIER. 


From a very full account, in the London Printing 
Times and Lithographer, we extract the following de- 
scription of two important inventions for setting and 
justifying type, devised by Alexander Lagerman, a 
Swedish engineer, who has spent fifteen years in the 
vain effort to perfect the old-style composing machines. 

The “'Typotheter” is nothing more nor less than an 
improved composing-stick, but a composing-stick 
which does all the work. It is fixed to the frame be- 
low the front edge of an ordinary case. The operator, 
who has both his hands free, simply feeds the machine 
‘by dropping, with both his hands, letters into the 
hopper mouth or funnel of the machine. He does not 
even require to be careful, so long as he supplies them 
in due order, for the singularity of this ingenious little 
contrivance is that it grips each letter, turns it face up, 
nick out, and puts them in galley form as carefully as 


the most careful compositor could. ‘The letters, when 


dropped into the funnel, immediately, by the nature of 


the inside formation, take an upright position. They 
are then caught by a pair of pincers, which turn them 
face up, if by accident they should have fallen head 
down; another pair of pincers now take possession 
and turn them nick out, when they are marshalled 
and sent side by side along the particular groove to 
the galley. ‘The impression created by a personal 
examination of this machine is that the mechan- 
ism is particularly compact. There is an airiness 
about the whole that attracts the onlooker and 
makes him feel his anticipations more than fully re- 
alized. The alignment is produced thus: When the 
line is in progress of composition, and within three 
ems of its completion, the ringing of a bell notifies the 
fact to the compositor. He takes a small bar, just as 
he might take an em quad, but which is little more 
than letter high, and drops it into the mouth, which 
operates that part of the machine which regulates the 
discharge of the matter, line by line, upon the galley. 


The “ Justifier” will, perhaps, strike practical prin- 
ters as a still more ingenious machine, and the wonder- 
ful manner in which it does its work, avoiding all 
technical mistakes, and spacing out or reducing the 
lines with mathematical precision, is both beautiful 
and extraordinary. It is not so long ago that justify- 
ing type by machinery was believed (not by printers 
only) to be altogether impossible. In this machine this 
impossibility has been overcome, and overcome in a 
most ingenious manner. The machine has much the 
appearance of a galley-rack, with the necessary move- 
ments attached thereto, the space intervening between 
the two galleys being used for the machinery which 
transforms the line of irregular width in the lower gal- 





ley to the regularity of the lines in the upper one. In 
a description of this machine it may be necessary to 
state that, while the ordinary spacing is employed, the 
inventor prefers to use spaces bearing the following 
proportions of the width of an em quad, viz.: 7°, 44, 1°, 
i. It will be observed that the ;°;, ;°,, ;%, are the 
middle, thick, and en space of ordinary use, but the ,°, 
is a substitute for the combined middle and thin space. 
This new space is the space used in the Typotheter, 
the other three spaces being used in the Justifier. The 
galley of types is transferred from the Typotheter, and 
placed on the slide of the Justifier. Above this galley 
are three long vertical channels, each of which contains 
one of the three spaces. At the bottom end of these 
channels there is a transverse slide, which passes to and 
fro. The operator, having placed the galley and ad- 
justed the required length of line, moves the lever in- 
dicated at his left hand, which brings down hook fin- 
gers, resembling very much intheir movement a com- 
positor when he lifts between his forefinger and thumb 
some words of a line to restore a fallen space. These 
hook fingers move anindicator on an index somewhat 
after the shape of ahorse-shoe. If the indicator points 
to the left of zero, the line requires reducing; if to the 
right, increasing. The operator thereafter moves 
an index to the necessary spacing for the line. 
This index may be observed at the bottom of the justi- 
fied matter, and marked proportionate to the spacing, 
dice-fashioned. The operator continuing to move the 
lever with his left hand, the line is moved up. He then 
turns the handle of the wheel at his right side. The 
line still continues to move up until it is arrested by a 
gauge point, which is held back by the height of the 
letters, but which operates the moment a space pre- 
sents itself, the difference between the height of the 
space and letters being the cause. When this has 
taken place, the transverse slide moves forward, and 
with one movement pushes before it the required space 
from out of one of the vertical channels, and substitutes 
it for the space put in atthe Typotheter. The line 
again moves forward, and at each space the same opera- 
tion takes place until the line is justified, which is 
shown on the horseshoe-shaped index. The line thus 
justified is then pushed by transverse slide No. 2 into its 
place in the slip galley ready to be made up into 
pages. Underneath this galley is a receptacle for leads, 
which can at will be inserted between the lines by a 
simple yet ingenious automatic arrangement. ‘The ra- 
pidity with which line after line is justified without a 
single spill is marvellous. We understand a rapid 
worker can justify as many as 22,000 to 24,000 ens in 
an hour. So that, supposing the width ofa newspaper 
column to be fourteen picas, the compositor would jus- 
tify, with the aid of the machine, fully eight lines of 
brevier per minute. 
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These machines involve no radical departure from 
the old-fashioned way of setting types; they necessi- 
tate no destruction of existing, nor the creation of new, 
types, while the extra floor space necessary is nil. 
These machines are neither cumbersome, complicated, 
nor expensive. They are equally valuable to the em- 
ployer of five compositors and the employer of five hun- 
dred. They excite no apprehension that, at an inop- 
portune moment, they may failto work. Ifsuch an un- 
fortunate incident should occur (and this is as unlikely 
as that of the entire staff being laid down toa man by 
some epidemic) the types are there; the compos- 
ing-stick is there. The situation is quite as good as 
before. 

To the compositor, all type-setting machines natu- 
rally appear as undesirable innovations. The Typo- 
theter, however, comes in the most pleasant form. On 
reflection, it will be found that while these machines 
enable one man to do the work of three, the decrease 
which must necessarily follow in the price of publica- 
tions will more than equally increase the consumption. 
Compositors, who make the best operators, will gradu- 
ally be taken from the case to work these machines, 
and the ultimate consummation will be that good ope 
rators will have better work and more pay. 


— Oy 


Ir is curious what can be done in the way of inte- 
rior decorations, with homely materials, by persons of 
artistic tastes. There is a firm of architects in this 
city whose income is enormous and who have a very 
handsome suite of offices. The walls of their largest 
and handsomest room are covered with ordinary bag- 
ging, held in place by wide strips of cherry moulding. 
There is not a person who enters this office who is not 
struck by the thoroughly appropriate and artistic ef- 
fect of this combination. When the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt built his Summer residence at Hartford, at 
an expense of over $100,000, the decorators covered the 
walls of his dining-room with ordinary brown paper, 
such as is used by butchers to wrap meat in. ‘There 
was a cherry wood dado and a richly frescoed frieze. 
This room was considered one of the handsomest in 
that wealthy town.— New York Sun. 

cee ee 

TENNYSON is said to have once remarked, with re- 
gard to his experience with Browning’s “Sordello:” 
“There were only two lines in it that I understood. 
One was the opening line: 

‘Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told ;’ 
and the other was the closing line: 
*Who would, has heard Sordello’s story told.’ ” 
cee 


Ir will not pay to fly into a passion at a newspaper. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 





WET OR DRY. 


Should paper be wet or worked dry in newspaper 
printing to obtain the most satisfactory results? is a 
living issue at present among pressmen of this class. 
That the highest point of excellence is reached in book 
and job printing by the use of dry paper is a settled 
fact, but whether practicable to a uniform adoption in 
newspaper printing is open to discussion, 

That newspapers which have attained a national 
reputation for their uniform excellence of presswork 
are printed on dry paper would seem an argumentative 


on the other hand, we find some who, in attempting 
dry printing, are making such a woeful failure of it 
that we are compelled to doubt our impressions favor- 
able to this method, 

As we have had some practical experience in this 
matter, we will, for the benefit of our fellow-sufferers, 
give our impressions, 

First, and most important, what is the motive for 
this radical departure from long-established usage? 
What is to be gained by it? Our experience teaches 
us that we gain a material improvement in the appear- 
ance of the work, retaining the finish and filling, which 
constitutes a major part of the “white” news of to-day, 
and which the’ wetting destroys in a greater or less 
degree, depending upon the amount of water used. 
Another factor in the case is the change of color in the 
paper effected by the water, which, from its condition 
of semi-fluidity—-an intermixture of mineral and 
animal matter held in solution — destroys the original 
fairly satisfactory white, changing it to a dirty yellow 
or bottle-green. 

Another, and important, gain is the reduction of 
weight in mail and express packages. This reduction 
of weight, and consequent reduction of expense to the 
publisher, is startling in its proportions; and, though 
we have made a test, we will not venture a statement 
until we get more light on the subject and hear from 
some other tests, a report of which we hope will soon 
reach us, 

Another, and more important, reduction in expense 
attending a successful use of dry paper would be the 
lack of the necessity for a wetting plant, the original 
cost of which and the subsequent expense of operation 
and attending repair account is no unimportant item, 
To this may be added the facility with which the paper 
may be put to press at any and all times,— Zhe Artist 
Printer. 

eee 

FATHER (to disobedient young son)—“ So, you have 
been hiding in the woodshed? Well, just return with 
me there and I will take it out of your hide.”— New 





York World. 


force sufficient to establish this method as the best; but, © 
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TRADUTTORE TRADITORE. 


The “traitor translator” has been a fruitful source 
of wrath on the part of the betrayed author and of 
amusement on the part of the general public. Some 
of his blunders are really bewildering. One can un- 
derstand how Cibber’s comedy of “ Love’s Last Shift” 
lent itself to travesty as “ La derni¢re Chemise de 
Amour,” how Congreve’s tragedy of “The Mourning 
sride” might become “ 1’ Espouse de Matin,” or how 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” might be turned into 
“La Bride |the bridle] de Lammermoor.” One can 
even understand how the English student could have 
rendered the Greek embrontetos (a thunderstruck or 
idiotic person) by “a thundering fool.” But Miss 
Cooper, the daughter of the novelist, tells a story which 
is well-nigh incredible. When in Paris, she saw a 
French translation of “The Spy,” in which a man is 
represented as tying his horse to a locust. Not under- 
standing that the locust tree was meant, the intelligent 
Frenchman translated the word as “ sauterelle,” and, 
feeling that some explanation was due, he gravely ex- 
plained, in a note, that grasshoppers grew to an enor- 
mous size in America and that one of them, dead and 
stuffed, was placed at the door of the mansion for the 
convenience of visitors on horseback. Another case 
where the translator, vaguely conscious that his ver- 
sion lacks intelligibility, increases the fun by volun- 
teering explanations is that of the Frenchman who 
rendered a “ Welsh rabbit” (in one of Scott’s novels) 
“a rabbit of Wales,” and then inserted a foot-note 
explaining that the superior flavor of the rabbits 
of Wales led to a great demand for them in Scot- 
land, where, consequently, they were forwarded in 
considerable numbers. Far more candid was the 
editor of an Italian paper, // Giornale delle due 
Nicilie, who, translating from an English newspaper 
an account of a husband killing his wife with a poker, 
cautiously rendered the latter word as “ pokero,” 
naively admitting, “we do not know with certainty 
whether this thing ‘ pokero’ be a domestic or a surgi- 
val instrument.” 

As arule, the public have to bear this sort of thing 
as well as they can, and try to lighten the burden by 
grinning. But in Paris, when ZL’ Opinion Nationale 
undertook to publish a translation of “Our Mutual 
Friend” under the title of “ L’Ami Commun,” the 
readers arose en masse, after the first seven chapters had 
been issued, and protested against the continuance of 
a tale which abounded in such monstrous absurdities. 
And the public were right; though they probably held 
the author rather than the translator responsible. A 
literary gentleman who translates “a pea overcoat” as 
“un paletot du couleur de purée de pois” |a coat of 
the color of pea soup| is capable of almost any enor- 





mity. And, in fact, he was guilty of the following: 
In introducing Twemlow to the reader, Dickens em- 
ploys this language: “There was an innocent piece of 
dinner furniture that went on easy castors and was 
kept over a livery-stable yard in Duke Street, St. 
James’s, when not in use, to whom the Veneerings 
were a source of blind confusion. The name of this 
article was Twemlow.” The rendering of this sentence 
was as follows: “Il y a dans le quartier de St. James, 
ot quand il ne sort pas il est remise au-dessus d’une 
écurie de Duke Street, un meuble de salle-i-manger, 
mueble innocent, chauss¢ de larges souliers de castor, 
pour qui les Veneerings sont un sujet d’inqui¢tude per- 
pétuelle. Ce meuble inoffensif s’appelle Twemlow.” 

But what can be expected of a nation where so great 
aman as Alexandre Dumas undertook to introduce a 
translation of Goethe’s “ Faust” in Paris, though he 
confessed that he only knew enough of the German 
language to ask his way, to purchase a ticket on a 
railway, and to order his meals, when in Germany. 

German, indeed, has proved as great a stumbling- 
block to our Gallic neighbors as English. A certain 
Bouchette, the biographer of Jacob Boehm, gave, as 
an appendix, a list of his works, One of these was 
Boehm’s “ Reflections on Isaiah Stiefel.” Now, Stiefel 
was a contemporary theological writer; but the word 
stiefel also means a boot, and poor M. Bouchette, know- 
ing that the subject of the treatise was scriptural, fell 
into the delicious error of translating the title as “ 
flexions sur les Bottes d’Isaie.” 

It is well known that Voltaire, in his version of 
Shakespeare, perpetrated several egregious blunders ; 
but even in our own time some of his countrymen have 
scarely been more happy in their attempts to translate 
our great dramatist’s works. Jules Janin, the eminent 
critic, rendered Macbeth’s words, “Out, out, brief 
candle!” as ‘“Sortez, courte chandelle!” Another 
French writer has committed an equally strange mis- 
take. Northumberland, in the second part of “King 
Henry IV.,” says: 


“ Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woue-hegone.” 


The translator’s version of the words italicized is, 
“Ainsi, douleur, va-t’-én!” (Thus, grief, go away with 
you! ) 

In a recent illustrated catalogue of the Paris Salon, 
which gives rough sketches of the pictures, with their ~ 
titles in English and in French, there is one sketch 
representing a number of nude ladies disporting them 
selves in the clouds, to which the English inscription 
is “Milk Street.”” Your astonishment is changed to 
delight when you find that this is a translation of “ La 
Voie lactée.” 

An English temperance orator in l’aris preached a 
sermon in French to a large audience, and at the close 
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of his animadversions recommended his astonished 
hearers to eschew everything but /’eau de vie, which 
means “brandy,” but by which he intended “the 
water of life.” _ 

The translation, by a miss in her teens, of “never 
mind” into “jamais esprit” is matched by a version, 
which once amused the undergraduates of a Philadel- 
phia university, of the title of a popular song. The 
Latin translation is as folllows: “Qui crudus enim 
lectus, albus et spiravit.” Our classical readers might 
puzzle over the above for a long time without discover- 
ing that it means “ Hurrah for the red, white and 
blue!” But even this was eclipsed by the Englishman 
who, coming to a foreign teacher to be “finished” in 
German, was asked to write a sentence in colloquial 
English and then to translate it. He wrote, “He has 
bolted and has not settled his bill,” translating it by 
“Er hat verriegelt und hat nicht ansiedelt seinen 
Schnabel.”  Verriegeln meaning “to bolt a door,” 
ansiedeln “to settle as a colonist,” and Schnabel “the 
bill of a bird,” this extraordinary sentence really signi- 
fied, “He has driven ina bolt and has not colonized 
his beak.” —Lippincot?’s Magazine for Iebruary. 

ape 


SPACING AND DIVISION. 


It is a surprise to many journeymen accustomed to 
the routine of a country office to find, when they arrive 
in a large city, that they know almost nothing about 
spacing, and that they have much to learn about divi- 
sion. The two are connected and must be learned 
together. If each word consisted of only a single 
letter the task would be easy, but unfortunately, while 
we have a few words which only take one character, 
there are others which require eight, ten, and even 
twelve, and with long syllables. Obviously, what can 
be done in one place cannot be attempted in another. 
To increase an em in the spacing of a line with eight 
words needs one-seventh of an em, as near as may be, 
added to each space; but where there are only three 
words it would require an en, a practice not to be tole- 
rated in book work. Even spacing on lines seventeen 
ems and less wide is very difficult, and can only be ac- 
complished by running the words forward and back, 
which many compositors are too lazy or indifferent to 
do; but in measures twenty ems and more it becomes 
less trying. With thirty ems bad divisions ought 
always to be avoided, as well as.all thin spacing, and 
very few divisions of any kind are necessary. There 
are three rules of division known in this country. No 
word is divided otherwise than on the syllable, but dif- 
ferent authorities do not agree as to where the syllable 
ends. The first class uses derivation as its guide. 
Pro-gress is thus divided at all times; re-fer-ence and 
ty-po-graphy. The Websterian school divides by ac- 





cent. Pro-gress, the verb, is thus separated; but not 
prog-ress, the noun. Ref-er-ence and ty-pog-raphy are 
good divisions according to this theory. The third 
plan is that of the vowel. This last word, for instance, 
would be hyphenized vo-wel. Trea-surer and se-cretary 
would also be good according to this method, which is 
less followed than the other two. All alike agree that 
no word under five letters can be divided, and that one 
letter cannot be separated from the rest of the word. 
[t is also a general rule that more than two divisions 
must never follow each other. But, beyond this, there 
are no rules common to well-regulated printing offices. 
Self-respecting compositors lay down rules for them- 
selves everywhere that there must be as few divisions 
as possible; that thin-spaced lines should be infrequent, 
and on leaded matter very infrequent, and that double 
spacing is the utmost permissible in book work and 
em spacing on daily papers. The late Joel Munsell 
brought out a work of considerable size in which there 
were no divisions from beginning to end, and no bad 
spacing. Compositors, however, are not willing to 
take so much pains, and it is really not to be expected. 
Few workmen know the graduation of spaces, nor can 
they tell by looking at a given blank how to increase 
or diminish it the least possible. There are five spaces 

the six-em or hair space, the five-em, four-em and 
three-em spaces, and the en quadrat—but out of these 
a great variety of spaces can be made. ‘The six-em 
space is ten-sixtieths, the five-em space is twelve-six- 
tieths, the four-em space is fifteen-sixtieths, the three- 
em space is twenty-sixtieths, and the en quadrat thirty- 
sixtieths of anem. Another space, known as a patent 
space, is used for special work, as on narrow measure 
in Harper's Magazine. ‘This, which is between an en 
quadrat and a three-em space as to thickness, serves a 
very good purpose. With the exception of the ‘Tract 
House and Harper & Brothers, no offices in New York 
space more evenly than to change three-em spaces for 
en quadrats, when that will accomplish the purpose. 
The six-em space, by being added to a thick space, 
makes it just the size of an en quadrat, and there is no 
space to take out, addition only being required. It is 
needless to say that this is much swifter than the old 
method. Most printers consider the patent space an 
unnecessary refinement.—American Bookmaker. 

oe. 

“Who was it that said,” a teacher asked, “‘It is not 
good for man to be alone?’ ” 

A tiny boy, whose mind was not o’ertasked with sa- 
cred lore, replied with acumen: “”T'was Daniel, ma’am, 
when in the lion’s den.”—New York Journal. 

_— 

“Two feet of shine for five cents” is the way a West 

Chester bootblack puts it. 
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HARD LINES. 


I have so often related the said-to-be humorous ex- 
periences of my early newspaper life that I begin to 
feel as weary of writing them as some of my listeners 
become of their reading. * * * You have heard 
me tell about Van Campen and I sleeping under cheap, 
all-colured quilts, in our little airtight office, with the 
steam heaters in full blast, and waking up perspiring, 
in the gray of the morning, with our skins in all the 
glory of all-colored dyes—a condition that would make 
a tattooed man pink with jealousy, and a museum man 
bound to secure us, That was a long time ago, and 
the story itself is old, but we bear the marks yet. | 
shall never forget those cheap quilts. They were in all 
colors, and were resplendent with pink lizards, green 
elephants, purple alligators, yellow dromedaries and 
plants and flowers of various hues. My baths are fre- 
quent, but I’ll wager that bunches of terracotta grapes, 


clusters of strawberry-colored figs, and groups of car- ; 


mine frogs, green monkeys and yellow giraffes may yet 
be faintly seen upon my back. We were very poor in 
those days. 

And I have told you about going so long at the type- 
case without food that, when we sat down at the Beane 
Aray Cafe and ate our griddle cakes, the other customers 
moved away at the hollow sound of the food dropping 
in, in fear of us poor starved-looking devils dying on 
their hands, or rather at their feet. We suffered a 
great deal in those days, but we were young and there 
was glory in being called editors by our country ex- 
change list. And then again, we were proprietors, as 
well as editors, of a humorous weekly. ‘The paper 
was indeed very, very funny. 

’*Twas reading of the struggles of great men that 
brought us toa bed upon the floor. We always suf- 
fered hunger and cold; but did not Oliver Goldsmith, 
Shakespeare and Richard K. Fox struggle in their 
youth, thought we. 

It was a long time before we saw ourselves as others 
really viewed us, and the first intimation that we had 
of our being great asses came when poor Van Campen 
ate a loaf of bread that had been saturated with ben- 
zine from the bottle used in washing type. 

Then he became very sick and left me, returning 
home to eat every day and sleep in a bed; while I, poor 
fool, struggled on. 

But my awakening came at last. [I have never told 
this part of the story. 

It has been said that the end came by my oversleep- 
ing myself in a mail bag, from starvation weakness, 
and being carried out and mailed as second-class mat- 
ter; but this is as far from being true as is the state- 
ment that I had no mail-list beyond three copies—one 
for the solitary advertiser, another for my mother, and 





the third to put upon the file. I am sure we printed 
fully fifty. 

No; the true end came on a certain dreary morning, 
about the same hour we once awoke as the tattooed 
freaks. I had given up the quilts as coverings and the 


exchange-list mattress, and was now sleeping in one of 


the second-class mail bags. I had it cut down each side 
and stretched like a hammock from the imposing stone 
to the window-sill, while my office boy—whom I made 
my partner when Van Campen left, and gave him a 
half-interest in the funny paper to keep his salary in 
the firm—slept, or tried to sleep, in another United 
States mail bag hammock stretched from the other side 
of the imposing stone to the door knob. 

When we went “to bed” o’ nights we retired pre- 
cisely at the same time, lest the one-sided weight might 
overturn the stone and spill our funny paper into pi; 
and we used to agree to get up together, too, in order 
not to disturb the forms of our great enterprise. But 
all great men have their falls, and mine came at last, 
when that darned boy got up in his sleep and meandered 
about the room, with me buried beneath chases, type 
and stone. 

[ never gathered it up; but, contenting myself with 
having gone down with the ship, walked away to join 
Van Campen in the country. And there we ate and 
prospered.—Chas. Barker Bradford, in the Journalist. 





-@ 


MAGAZINES AND COPYRIGHT. 


A most untruthful report has been circulated that 
our leading magazines are either indifferent to Inter- 
national Copyright or are entirely opposed to it. I 
know this statement to be precisely the reverse of the 
truth. I have talked on the copyright question—I was 
going to say a hundred times—with the most promi- 
nent magazine editors in the country, and know that 
they are unanimously in favor of it. ‘“ Why should 
our magazines oppose a measure so directly for their 
benefit?” said an editor to me last evening. ‘In fact, 
we have subscribed a large sum of money in support 
of the bill, and all the leading magazine owners have 
done likewise. It is preposterous to start such a report, 
for I have personally canvassed my cotemporaries on 
the subject, and know that, to a man, they are heartily 
and unqualifiedly in favor of copyright.” This, com- 
ing as it does from one of the very best posted editors 
of the country, should set at rest the report so mali- 
ciously circulated.—/’hiladelphia Times. 





. -eer 
Tue health journals and the doctors all agree that 
the best and most wholesome part of the ordinary New 
England country doughnut is the hole. The larger 
the hole, they say, the better the doughnut.— Our Dumb 
Animals. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRINTERS. 


The Australasian Typographical Journal, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, has the following spirited defence 
of the Union printers there who oppose the introduction 
of female labor in the printing office: 

The determination of Australian printers to exclude 
women from the composing room is neither new nor 
has it been arrived at without due consideration. There 
have been several insidious attempts to introduce what 
is considered by most trades unionists to be a danger- 
ous element into the labor market. The example of 
New Zealand in this respect has been quoted usque ad 
nauseam, and we have no desire to play into the hands 
of sweaters by temporizing with the matter at all. The 
plain facts of the case are these: The recent struggles 
which the various typographical societies have been 
engaged in have had the effect of bringing a large 
amount of non-union labor into the market. ‘To main- 
tain the equilibrium of labor, men have had to wander 
from one colony to another, very frequently with but 
poor success. It is the desire of every society to get 
employment for those men who have sacrificed every- 
thing for the cause of unionism. This can only be 
done by curtailing boy and abolishing girl labor. Has 
there ever been an attempt to introduce the female prin- 
ter at a fair price?) What sort of training does the fe- 

male printerget? Whatarethe usual qualifications of 
a female printer? They are invariably used as the 
cheapest kind of labor, and are paid according to the 
generosity of their employers. They are kept at one 
branch of the trade—i, ¢., “type-snatching.” As to 
their qualification, their physical inferiority handicaps 
them heavily in competing against the other sex. The 
question of the day is—“‘ How shall we find employ- 
ment for our men?” When that is answered, perhaps 
we may have time to take up the cause of the other 
sex. We are accused of “boycotting” women, of driv- 
ing them into the nursery or kitchen. There is no 
foundation for the charge. We are anxious to main- 
tain the most friendly relations with our laboring sis- 
ters, but we are certain that the preseiice of women in 
composing rooms is not desirable, whether looked at 
from a moral or a hygienic point of view. We feel con- 
vinced that it will be much more to the permanent ad- 
vantage of women that they should be able to cook, 
sew and make their own dresses than learn a smatter- 
ing ofa trade which will probably be of no use to them 
in after life. We plead guilty to possessing what has 
been called “ the slavish idea that one-half the race is 
born to cook for the other half.” We simply want the 

“other half” to be in a position to get something to 

cook, Surely our friends do not want the woman to 

print and the man to stop at home to make the beds! 


there is no reason to debar women from it.” This is 
an extraordinary theory. How are wages to be main- 
tained if a check of some sort is not brought into 
requisition? 

The moving spirits in the “cheap and nasty” labor 
market are not representative master printers at all. 
They are either briefless barristers, decayed journalists, 
shady clerics, or office boys who have outgrown their 
stools. We are all able to face these foes to white labor, 
and, as arule, beat them; but our task is very often 
rendered extremely unpleasant by the introduction of 
a sickly sentimental herring upon our path. We are 
accused of selfishness, of illiberality, and sometimes of 
downright brutality. The fact is completely ignored 
that we are fighting the battle of the many and that we 
are honest in our intention of maintaining the dignity 
of labor. However, as the actual wearer of the shoe, 
we have no difficulty in locating the point of pressure; 
and we must still, in self-defence, refuse to work side 
by side with women in the composing room. The fact 
has probably not been taken into consideration that 
some kind of apprenticeship is necessary even for a 
printer. Perhaps our opponents imagine that female 
printers are, like critics, “ ready made,” Let us dispel 
this illusion, if it exists. The close, malodorous at- 
mosphere of a printing office, with all its grimy sur- 
roundings, to say nothing of the abortive attempts to 


the “ fourth estate’’—these are conditions of life which 
permanently injure a young woman, both in body and 
soul. We need not point out the many paths of conge- 
Dislike to 
domestic service is the cause of a great amount of fe- 


nial labor which are still open to females. 


male usefulness being diverted from its proper chan- 
nel. They are not true friends to the gentle sex who 
advise them to enter upon overcrowded trades, necessi- 
tating standing for at least eight hours per day ina vi- 
tiated atmosphere. The humble position of a maid-of- 
all-work offers more scope for the proper training of a 
working man’s wife than can be secured by taking a 
man’s place in a printing office. 
oe : 

No ONE can fail to notice the animation of spirits 
and the sense of relief with which a novelist turns, as 
a rule, from his blameless heroine to the designing 


” 


“minx” who rivals her in the affections of the hero, 
or from the gentle and kindly matron, for whom he in- 
vites our reverence, to the match-making and merce- 
nary dowager who is trying to settle her daughter in 
life, or the intriguing widow who is spreading her nets 
for another unhappy captive. Their artistic preference 
testifies in the most eloquent manner to the philosophi- 
cal truth that “ good is simple and evil manifold,” and 
that, as interest depends upon variety, it is infinitely 





“Because the printing trade is overflowing already, 


more easy to interest us in the evil than in the good, 





unravel the pothooks and hangers of the members of 
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TO REPAIR BATTERED WOOD TYPE. 


The last office I worked in was stocked with bat- 
tered wood type, caused, of course, by careless handling 
on the press. Broken tapes, dirt, and an occasional 
falling out of one of the feed-guides on to the form 
while in motion had caused the trouble, and it was im- 
possible to do good work with such an outfit. 1 tried 
filling up the depressions with sawdust and glue, bees- 
wax, etc., but the result was not satisfactory. I deter- 
mined to conquer the difficulty, and after devoting 
considerable thought to the matter, | mixed some 
warm glue with Spanish whiting, and, after cleaning 
out the depressions, and in some instances deepening 
them in order to give the preparation a good chance 
to hold, [ plastered the defects over with the mixture 
while warm, I put sufficient on to thoroughly fill all 
depressions, not being careful to get a smooth surface. 
After it became hard I filed it down close to the letter, 
avoiding scratching the good surface of the letter, and 
then treated it to a good rubbing with an oil-stone, 
using oil, and the result was a polished surface, as good, 
if not superior to the wood itself; and, as I rubbed 
down the plaster even with the surface of the letter, 
the printing failed to show any defects whatever. 
Even the planer did not damage it, and I felt much 
elated in overcoming the difficulty so satisfactorily. 
Inland Printer. 


+@- 


COPYRIGHT AND A BOOK TRUST. 


One of the chief objections heretofore raised against 
the International Copyright measure has been that it 
would promote a book trust. The organization of such 
a combination as this has been in the air for some 
time, but we have reason to believe that it will finally 
be consummated, We have often ridiculed the ide: 
that a trust among the large publishers was within the 
practical possibilities. The present talk of a “trust” 
shows that we were right. There is no adequate mo 
tive for the Harpers, the Appletons, the Scribners, the 
Lippincotts, the Houghtons, and such houses, to form 
a combination of any such sort. The present combi- 
nation is made up solely of reprinters, who are con- 
templating pooling their plates, under the inspiration 
of the Trow Printing Co., backed by H. E. Thurber 
and managed by Mr. Lange. All or nearly all the 
concerns interested, including the Trow Printing Co., 
have passed through bankruptcy and have since done 
business on the capital of their creditors, who have 
had to take anywhere from twenty-five cents on the 
dollar up. The Trow Printing Co. has for a long time, 
it is understood, practically held possession of the 
plates of many of these reprinters, and it is also under- 
stood to have had the chief say in the arrangements 
with the creditors of Belford, Clarke & Co. In the 
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meantime, the Trow Printing Co. is upheld by the 
legitimate business (paying a hundred cents on the 
dollar) of other publishers in the regular trade. This 
is not a happy state of things. 

This trust has resulted, not from ordinary competi 
tion, carried on under due protection of law, but from 
over-competition carried out on non-copyright books 
and beyond the pale of the Jaw. Its existence at the 
moment is an excellent argument in favor of an Inter- 
national Copyright bill. We have often pointed out 
that any raise of price which might be made by a 
copyright bill would be chiefly on the cheap foreign 
reprints. ‘This result is now to be accomplished by a 
“combine,” so that even on this cheapest class of books 
this objection to International Copyright falls utterly 
to the ground. We trust this will not escape the at- 
tention of Congress.— Publishers’ Weekly. 

oes 

Out in a town (far, far away from the United States) 
of Michigan, there lives aman who, although a “‘West- 
erner,” has by long years of study and reading of in- 
comprehensible books and poring over musty tomes, 
Boston language until he can speak it 
like a native. One night, they tell me, the building 
in which this wise man had his rooms caught fire. The 
flames crept on; they seized upon him, absorbed in 
study. But the clothing had not been more than half 
burned off his back before he realized what was going 
on. Rushing out into the street, he lifted up his voice 
und gave the terrible alarm that thrills the stoutest 
heart: “Conflagration! Conflagration! Hasten hither 
with the mechanical apparatus designed for the sup- 


acquired the 


pression of combustion.”— urdette. 
cee 
A VERY important judgment is reported from Dublin 
(Ireland) Exchequer Court. 
ages for £250 was recently obtained by Lord Annaly 
against Stubb’s Weekly Gazette, for publishing an incor- 
rect statement as to a judgment registered against his 


A verdict carrying dam- 


lordship, as if it had been obtained against him perso- 
nally instead of in his capacity as executor. The pro- 
prietors of Stubb's Weekly Gasetle appealed, and asked 
to have the verdict set aside, urging that the error oc- 
curred in the official register from which the particu- 
lars had been extracted, and the Court has decided in 
their favor on the ground that no negligence or malice 
had been proved, and that the publication was simply 
the publication of a public document, which was open 
to public inspection by paying the usual fee, 
jescaiamniaktiiei 
“GOTANEGG?” will so 

street urchin. 
guage to which the query belongs, but Young America 
immediately fishes in the pockets of his unmention- 
ables when he hears it.—Germantown Independent. 


on be the question of the 
No one has ever discovered the lan- 
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THE INTELLIGENT COMPOSITOR. 


The “intelligent compositor” is the man who is 
supposed to make all the mistakes which occur in the 
printing of a newspaper. Every newspaper has one. 
He is the scapegoat of the establishment. He is 
damned alike by the publisher, editor, contributor and 
reader. He does not appear to have any friends; there- 
fore it is safe to blame him for any blunder that 
may be made, and they all do it with wonderful una- 
nimity. 

With all of these gentlemen, save one, the composi- 
tor hasno relations. They are at liberty to abuse him 
all they like. He does does not care; he knows them 
not. The one exception is the proof-reader. With 
him the compositor is at war—a never-ending, irre- 
pressible conflict, which began with the first proof- 
reader, and will continue until the last newspaper has 
gone to press. 

But the conflict is one-sided. The proof-reader has 
it all his own way. He has, somehow, won the confi- 
dence of the public, and he abuses the compositor to 
his heart’s content, and the public seems to believe 
him. There are two sides to every question, however, 
and because the compositor meekly accepts all this 
blame it does not follow that it is always his due. 

I well remember the night I set up a review in which 
occurred the quotation from Gray’s Elegy: “‘ Far from 
the madding crowd.” The proof-reader marked it 
“ maddening.’ I went in to see him about it. He 
laughed at me in a superior sort of way, and said there 
was no such word as “ madding.” I tried to tell him 
about poetic license, but he knew as much about poetic 
license as he did about Greek. Argument only made 
him angry, and he loftily asked me if I wanted his 
situation. I beat an ignominious retreat, and went out 
and bumped my head against the wall several times to 
cool off, one of my fellow-compositors remarking, with 
hypocritical sympathy: ‘‘ You ought to know better 
than to talk Choctaw to a Chinaman.” 

An amusing blunder—for which the compositor re- 
ceived the entire blame—happened on the Philadelphia 
Press several years ago, in an editorial by Colonel For- 
ney. “Like shaking a red flag at a bull” is a quota- 
tion which any schoolboy ought to recognize at a 
glance; yet, because a tramp typo., unacquainted with 
the Colonel’s flowing chirography, made “bed bug” 
out of “red rag,” it escaped the eagle eye of the proof- 
reader and appeared so in the paper. What the Colo- 
nel said when he read his article next morning has 
never been chronicled, but he discharged his entire 
force of printers—but saved his proof-reader. 

You write an article about Magistrate South, and 
you see the proof. There it is—South, plain as day. 
You pick up the paper in the morning and find it 





Smith—and damn the compositor. Or you chronicle 
the death of a Bucks County statesman and wake up 
in the morning and find that he was from Berks. 
Whose fault was that? The compositors? By no 
means. 

These are but a few instances which recur to memory 
at the moment. In each of them the compositor, 
while not blameless, was much less at fault than the 
proof-reader. This is very often the case. 

The proof-reader is rarely revised. In the hurry of 
preparing for the press time is everything. Conse- 
quently, while the writer of an article gets a “first 
proof,” he seldom gets a “revise.” And right here is 
where the proof-reader gets in his most deadly work. 

To err is human. Compositors are very human, and 
err more or less; but proof-readers are not divine by a 
long ways. If they were the casus be/li would, to a 
great extent, be removed; but a “machine” proof- 
reader—“ angels and ministers of grace defend us !”— 
is answerable for many an egregious blunder for which 
the compositor is blamed. 

There are a great many machine compositors, of 
course; but the machine proof-reader is the dandy. I 
have run across him so often that I have come to the 
conclusion that his species will never become extinct, 
and, realizing this, I now act on the similia similibus 
curantur principle. In other words, I meet machine 
proof-reading with machine composition, and, while 
the result in the next day’s paper may not always be 
gratifying to the the editor and publisher, it causes me 
less trouble. 

In writing this my object is not to attack the proof- 
reader, but to defend the compositor, who has never 
yet, at least to my knowledge, had an open defender; 
and also to remove the prevalent impression that he is 
an unmitigated scoundrel who will do nothing right 
that he can possibly do wrong.—Dominick O’ Connor, in 
the Union. 





_— - 

THE son of the Rev. Dr. H. Adler has distinguished 
himself (according to the Jewish Chronicle) by detecting 
a printer’s error in a recent issue of the Bible from the 
Cambridge Press. In the thirteenth verse of Isaiah 
xlviii the letter 7, instead of the letter /, has been used 
to commence the word foundation. Dr. Adler drew 
the attention of Dr. Wright, Librarian of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to the error, and the latter 
obtained from the Cambridge Press, for Master Adler, 
the guinea which the Press offers to any one who dis- 
covers a mistake.—/all Mall (Gazette. 
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AN exchange prints the following suggestive dun: 
“ Delinquent subscribers are hereby warned not to let 
their daughters wear this paper for a bustle, as there is 
considerable due upon it and they might take cold.” 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The North Wales (Pa.) Record of January 25 contains an in- 
teresting sketch of North Wales, ‘The cloud-capped railroad 
town of Montgomery County.” 


The New Jersey Courier, of Toms River, N. J., has been en- 
larged to an eight-page six-column quarto. John Cloke is 
the publisher of this pioneer newspaper of Ocean County. 


Owing to the illness of the editor, the Abingdon, (Va.) Vir- 
ginian suspended publication for one week early in February. 


The local editor of the Houtzdale (Pa.) Observer must have a 
patent almanac all to himself,a recent number having been 
printed with the date February 30, 1890. 


The Herald is the name of a new weekly paper, published at 
Edenburg, Pa. It isan eight-column folio, independent, pub- 
lished by M. E. Mehrten. 


The Cambria Freeman, of Ebensburg, Pa., commenced its 
twenty-fourth volume on January 31. Its motto smacks of 
the Allegheny Mountain air—‘*He is a freeman whom the 
truth makes free, and all are slaves beside.” James G. Hasson 
is the editor and publisher of this eight-column folio Demo- 
cratic organ. 


Public Spirit, of Clearfield, Pa., began its third volume on 
January 24. The publishers, Wilson & McMichael, are satisfied 
with the progress so far made, and will continue their inde- 
pendent Democratic journal in advocacy of “tariff reform.” 


The McKean County Miner, of Smethport, Pa., began its 
twenty-seventh volume on January 31. The publishers, L. 
Rogers & Son, say: ** We at first thought we would change the 
form of our paper from four to eight pages—to a six-column 
quarto—but, upon making a calculation, we discovered that 
there was more space in a nine-column paper of the length of 
the Miner columns than in most of the six-column quartos. 
We are fully aware that it has become quite the rage to issue 
quartos and have half or two-thirds the paper printed in New 
York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, or Cleveland, but we cannot af- 
ford to do it. We are compelled to print all our paper at home, 
to have absolute control over every column, in order to give 
satisfaction to our readers and furnish the space demanded of 
us by advertisers.” 


inimical 

JOHNNY’S MOTHER (continuing to read)—‘‘‘ But the 
stubborn animal refused to goa step further, where- 
upon its master beat it so severely that it fell to the 
earth, its breath coming in quick, short pants’ — Dear 
me, that was terrible, wasn’t it, Johnny? He might 
have tried kindness.” 

“Yes,” responded Johnny, “ or a trousers-stretcher.” 

“Trousers-stretcher? ” 

“Why, yes; for those quick, short pants.” —Lippin- 
cotl’s Magazine. 
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“T UNDERSTAND,” said a handsome young woman, 
entering a printing office, “that you employ only girls, 
and that you are in need of a forewoman,” 

“Yes,” replied the printer, “Can you make up a 
form?” 

“Just look at me and see,” she answered, turning 
herself around. 

She was engaged.— Boston Courier. 





LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Lippincott’s Magazine, for March. 
cott Co. 


RECEIVED. 
Philadelphia. J.,.B. Lippin- 


“Two Soldiers,’ by Captain Charles King, is the complete 
novel in Lippincott’s for March, and is characterized by the 
same dash and charm of style which make all of Captain 
King’s stories such entertaining reading. Edgar Fawcett con- 
tributes a touching and beautiful poem of some length, en- 
titled *“‘The Tears of Tullia.”’ Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie writes 
entertainingly of ‘“‘The Author of ‘The Collegians.’’’ Mar- 
shall P. Wilder has many nice things to say about ““Our Eng- 
lish Cousins,” in a clever article bearing that title. The inte- 
resting fragment, *‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne's ‘ Elixir of Life,’” 
is continued. William McGeorge, Jr., writes about ** Western 
Mortgages.”” “A Hint to Novelists,’””’ by W. H. Stacpoole, 
points out in an amusing manner how old material might be 
worked up into new books. Anne H. Wharton has an interest- 
ing paper upon ‘The Brownings in Italy.” Felix L. Oswald 
has a brief article upon ‘** Weather Prophets.” ‘ Book-Talk” 
are is charming and able, and there poems by Owen Wister 
and Florence Earle Coates, 


The Newspaper Record. New York. 
Publishers’ Association. 
This is asixteen-page quarto, published in the interest of 
the membersof the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. L. L. Morgan, W. C. Bryant and F. K. Misch are the 


publication committee. 


The Journalist. New York. 
One of the ablest and handsomest of magazines devoted to 
newspapers, authors, artists and publishers. 


American Newspaper 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1890. Rochester, N. Y. James Vick. 

The Guide for 1890 contains a complete list of vegetables, 
flowers, bulbs, potatoes and small fruits, with descriptions and 
prices. 


Old New York. New York. February, 1890. 

The February issue is Number 1 of the second volume. Es- 
pecially interesting are the continued ‘‘ Notes on Printing in 
New York.” 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. 

Fowler & Wells Co. 

This monthly is well styled an ‘Illustrated Magazine of 
Human Nature.” In its numerous departments are found 
articles on health, hygiene, child culture and science, which 
cannot fail to instruct and be a benefit to the reader. 


New York. 


Philadelphia Musical Journal. Philadelphia. Gould & Woolley. 
The Journal is published monthly, at 1416 Chestnut Street, in 

the interest of music, musicians and the music trade. Under 

its new management the Journal is popular and prosperous. 





FOR SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTING AND NEWSPAPER OF- 


tice, all in good condition, with the business. Finest 
lines of type, ornaments, etc., in the city. Two cylinders, five 
jobbers. Small cash payment, balance monthly paymeuts, 
running five years. Address 
BALTIMORE WEEKLY, 18 North St., Baltimore, Md. 





OR SALE—JOB PRINTING OFFICE—ONE OF THE 
best-equipped, medium-sized job offices in a principal 
city of Ohio. Doing a nice business. Or would sell a half- 
interest to a first-class job printer. Address 
IMPRINT, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





OB PRINTING OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA FOR SALE 
—Contains 3 Gordon Presses, 1 Half-medium and 2 Quar- 
ter-medium, 1 30-in. Lever Cutter, about 300 fonts job type and 
a full line of the necessary material; now running by steam- 
power. Price, $1,800. Address H, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





WANTED! 


ENERGETIC AND CAPABLE 


MEN 


Who Understand the Newspaper Business 


TO STAKT PAPERS 


IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


UNDER THE MOST FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
No Gapital, sererences, Required. 


Address 


PUBLISHER 


Care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 








PHILADELPHIA. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 





$ 
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2d-hand Presses, Ete. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS— 
One Hoe Hydraulic Press; in good order ; takes sheet 26x40. 


GORDON PRESSES— 
One 7x11 Old Style Gordon Press; in good order. 
One 10x15 Old Style Gordon Press; first-rate order. 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 82-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s) ; $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 


One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA 





} —s PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. 
No.1, - - per. dozen. * _ Key, - 50 cents. 
No.2, - - Key, - 50 cents. 
For Sale by C. BL ELOC H, 515 Minor St., Phila. 





_— AND ZINC OILERS, 
All sizes, at lowest prices. 
.C. BL KL OCH, 515 Minor 8t., Philadelphia, 





———————w 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 


SIXTH ano 
MINOR STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEDGER BRAND 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is plainly 
stamped on every skin. 


GLEN MILLS, 
Delaware Co. Pa. 





— ESTABLISHED 1729.— 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WiLLCOXx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
509 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


P. 0. BOX 
1328 





THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 
505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS TO HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF BOOK STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 60., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ SFT INS, 


GAS ENGINES, 
Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, $ 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. 4 


easinidinatee e. 


PULLEYS, 
| HANGERS 
! BELTING, 

PUMPS, 
INJECTORS 


AND 
| GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
ww 20-HAND ENGINES 
Send for Catalogue. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


# (ARD$+AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
JELECTROTYPERS{ 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-coiumn folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, j-column quarte 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other —" wanted will be 
cheortuiley given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
proved machinery for Printers, Book- 
yinders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 


~< >) NGS. oh) ‘> 
fTO MSL Ow 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORES 


L.A. MAYALL, 


731 Shoemaker Street, 
Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestuut. 


PRINTERS’, BOOK BINDERS’, PAPER 
BOX MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ MACHI- 
NERY REPAIRED AT 
SHORT NOTICE, 

Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always 
on hand. 

SPECIALTIES : 

Dies, Die Presses, Moulds & Light ‘Tools. 


~), PRINTERS’ & BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS 


i il 


J. B. MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
OF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 

CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 


STEAM ENGINES. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 





Manufacturer Philadelphia Paper Cutting Machine, 


PUNCHES, DIES anp MODEL WORK, 








CHAS. A. STURTEVANT. MAURICE BREEN, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR MACHINE WORK. 


Parts of Presses, Paper Trimming Knives, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, Cones, 





STURTEVANT & BREEN 


PRINTERS ({)ACHINISTS, 
624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’, Lithographers’, and 
B ookbinders’ Work a Specialty. 


DIES AND PUNCHES. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 





cC.H. LYONS, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain 


lvollers. 





Mailing Machine, 
and with it a wrap- 
per cabinet, which is 
an addition of great 
convenience, Better 
and more work can 
be done by it than by 
any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Sold only by the 
inventor. 

Address J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 


A Newly Invented Self-Siuyporting 


er Piitewtie Ane 








YEGLET AND FURNITURE 
© and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Great Primer, per yard, 

Two-line, is 7 

Three-line and 4-line, 

Five-line and 6-line, 

Seven-line and 8-line, 

Nine-line and 10-line, 

Eleven-line and 12-line, 

SOE os 8 sk me 8 Oe oe eee & ® 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . 

W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 

machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. 


They count as 


desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W. 0. BLELOCE 


and others. Price, $10. 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


SS 
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American Fincyclopedia of Printing 
EDITED BY 
JI. LUTHER RINGWALT. 
COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 


RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 
DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, [IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Eve. 





Reduced Frice, f6.00, 
>. 


Be 


HE first and only edition of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 
valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 

Until recently the price was Ten Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Sia Dollars. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





SIXTH STREET, HELOW MINOR. 


M.O. RAIGUEL. , WILLIAM H.H. CLINE. 
WILLIAM H. BLACK. ROBERT J. BENSON. 


M. 0. RAIGUEL & CO.., 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, Has, Para Sto ano Cuca Wanzuos, 


17 & 19 5, SIXTH STREET, iN 502 Commerce Street, 
== PHILADELPHIA. +e 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St, Louis, Mo. 


J. A. ST. goun,? 


H. BARTH, Prest. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Materlal and Machinery ct all kinds, 





W. P. HUNT, Treas. ° 


Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom. Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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Uwrep States Tree fouxoay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE & 60., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor, 


KE. H. MUNDAY, 
Bas. Manager. 


THE 
Cottins & M’LeEeEsTEeR 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 





* DICKINSON # | 
'PYPE BOUNDERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & cof 


LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





All Materials First-Class and 


at L t Prices 


RosTon | YPE 
FOUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 





| 





236 PRINTERS’ 


/IRCULAR. 





MEW « BAPE « BASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 





Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


«« BRONZE + POWDERS» 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


a 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, $3. 50 Per Pound. 
“ 00 “ “ 00 


“c “ a oe 
: -50 
- 1.25 
: 1.00 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronze Sat sume rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


“ 6 
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NEW MACHINE — 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphiets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
nch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPkED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - $60- 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


we — 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES, 


The large size is also use- 
ful tor Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-Inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 

PRICES: 
8x33 in.,ironframe, $30 
16x33 ** “3 aa 50 
8x33 “ without frame, 20 





16x33 ** 7 a 
ALL THE 


W. C. 


MINOR ST 


Fmd 
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ABOVE ARE 


STITCHING BOOKS. 


(> 
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A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 


By Mail, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


BLELOCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





GODFREY & Co.. 


325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














O. 2.—“ Exrra Re-mevrina.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 
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HE [npra-Rusrer RoLterR Compounn is 

suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 

: paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 

the-year-round composition. While possessing great 

strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 


—{- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin. -f 





No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
‘Fast Press” Composition, 35 Cts. par Ib. 
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~ # W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. # 
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MANUFACTURERS OF az 


Tintin 


LIMITED. 

















Letterpress and 


Inks and Varnishes 


Made to Special Order. 


All Kinds of 


Lithographic 


Qn Hand 
and 
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HEST WRO 


1 IN. IRON 


1 IN. 


144 IN. 


5 


“ 


4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
8 


_ 
= 


1 IN. IRON 


LEN. 


14 IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 ¢. per inch. 
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Size each, over all. 


N° 


NEWS CHASE. 
News Chase. 


207% 
2A%G 
287%, 
33% 
39 


ow 


2 
Vy 
2 


KO ee OO OO 


3816 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size of pair, over all. 


x 20% 
x 24% 


we 
KKK OK 


Pa ee ae ee 
BERSRSIS 


594 


Size each, inside. 


2434 x 3654 
2734 x 41% 





PAIR OF TWIN CHASBS. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
x 0% 15 
x 24% 
K 28% 


Price. each, | Pric 
$5 ! 
6 
6 
15 

8 
8: 
9 
9 & 
10 
10! y 
15 . reer 544 3546 x 254 
12 | ( es 3814 x 2734 


e, pair. 
x 18% 
X 22% 
X 26% 

31% 


3954, 
4416 
4814 


x 5214 
x 574 








Size 
15 
18 

eA 

22 
2834 
2454 


each, inside. 
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BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. | 


Size each, inside. 


Size eac 

sae 

. 20 

ose 

. 26 
oT 
wt 


2 
30 
BB 
B34 

. 35 


— 


h, over all, 
x 20% 
X 24% 
287% 
837% 
39 
41% 
44 
464 
4834 
50% 
454 


x 5034 


MRK KR KKK 





SKELETON CHASE, 


Skeleton Chase. 


Price, each. Size each, over all. 


$7 50 
8 25 


Price, each, 


$4 50 
5 00 


Size each, inside 
22% 
26% 

x 315g 


4X 3634 

4 x 3954 

34 x 4134 
4X 441, 

| x 4646 

6 X 484 
354 x 
3846 x 5714 


5214 


14 00 


15 00 3814 x 5714 


Sticks are made, unless 


otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. —In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 


inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars. 


When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 


than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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IMPROV ED 


arr RIVETED, BRASS- LINED 





Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys 


“>> THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, {<< 
ae A ® NY 
The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 
Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 


the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 








The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200! 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75 | 14x 20 inches inside, 
83x13 > iene 2 50; 10x 16 wis +e) @ oe | 15 x 22 es 
12x18 ie > « SH] 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inches inside, . . . . . . « . « $8 00 | 10x22} inches inside. . 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 


Single Column, 3} x 28} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


—~<—<¢ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND. —_ 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


— —s <0 @ +OQ> <4 6 wm em 


BRASS STANDING GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——is> «eo @ +Q> <6 > om 








MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


VW. C. BIA LOCF, , 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TTO X GAS ¥ ENGINE x WORKS. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


151 MONROE STREET, 33D & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses ut one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER Si. FROM | TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 























iy THE BEST 
= INK 


AT LOW PRICES. 


7 Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., at 8 Cts. per lb. 
‘ 250 66 ; : at 8 6 


100 lb. Kegs, : at 10 * 
5O ; at 15 








— * at 16 * 


BOOK AND JOB INKS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 











<= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 


DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


BLUE, 
BLACK, 





COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
: Manufactured and for sale by W + BLELOCH, §15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


a 
JANUARY 15, 1890. 
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